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“THE CHIEF RABBI S VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 


‘There was a time, and that not many years since, when one of 


the great qualifications for the High Office of Chief Rabbi con- 
_ sisted in the possession of a long beard and a huge fur cap; the 
longer the beard, and the huger the cap, the greater a man was 
he considered. “To attend a public dinner or party, or to take a 
trip in the country, even if it were for the 
: provincial congregation, would have been looked upon by some 
men as heresy, and by most, as a profanation of the sanctity of 
his office. 
a revolution in the association of ideas as regards the character of 

the Chief Rabbi and his appearance. Now-a-days, he may wear 
no beard and no fur cap; he may go down by the rail to a pro- 


-vincial congregation, talk about politics, ay and even about 
Jewish emancipation ; he may even express himself in favour of | 


that measure, and yet be considered a learned, a pious man. The 
ie orthodoxy ” of the present age has assumed a different shape to 
what it had twenty years ago. Hence the popularity of our pre- 
sent Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Adler, who, although of avowed 


strictly orthodox principles, betrays, in his general demeanour 


and appearance, a liberality of sentiment which has won him the 
high esteem of the metropolitan congregations, and recently that 
Of the Birmingham congregation, a report of which fills part of 
our impression this day. 


Whilst a personal acquaintance with a man so affable in his man- 
ner, so humble, and yet so dignified as the Rev. Doctor, must 
_ tend to enhance the esteem and reverence so indispensable with 
an implicit confidence in his administration, obedience to his 
orders, and adoption of his advice, it shows fea’ on the other 
hand, more clearly than the most voluminous correspondence is 
able to show, the actual condition and the wants of those congre- 
gations. But it has a third, a still more important, and a still more 
salutary effect. Whilst the wardens and members of the congrega- 
ton, by a hearty welcome and warm reception, such as in the in- 
‘stance of Birmingham, evince their high appreciation of and deep 
reverence for the rabbinical chair; whilst the addresses presented 


to him on such occasions, breathe that spirit of admiration of the— 


Rev. Doctor's past conduct, they also, in terms as dignified as 
they are sincere, express what is hoped from the future; they 
teem with sentiments of grateful acknowledgment for what has 


| 


The revolution of times, however, has produced also 


The result of the Rev. Doctor’s visit to | 
_the provincial congregation under his spiritual care, is twofold. | 


purpose of visiting a i 


vided to conve 


been done, and are equally replete with ardent expectations of | 


what will be done, by their spiritual guide. Gratitude and hope 


thus blended together, thus fervently expressed and powerfully — 


manifested, in that dignified and earnest manner so peculiar to a 


public entertainment in this country, cannot fail to increase that 
love which must be reciprocal between the Pastor and the flock, 


| and to cement that union which, for the welfare of Judaism, is so 


indispensably necessary, between the “metropolitan and peor 


congregation S. 


On Friday last, about noon, the Chief Rabbi, attended by his 


Secretary, arrived at the station, where the Wardens, A. Nerwich 


cand J. Blanckensee, Esquires, and the Ministers of the Congregation 


were in attendance to receive him. Carriages had been _pro- 
the Rev. the Chief Rabbi to the house of A. 


Nerwich, Esq., Senior Warden, 


were in waiting, and where the following address was presented to 


him 


AppRess: OF THE CONGREGATION 


United: Hebrew Congre gations of the British Empire. 


Most Rev. Sin,—We, the Wardens, Committee, and members of the 


| Birmingham Hebrew Congregation, respectfully approach you, to offer 
} you our heartfelt felicitations on your arrival among us, and to express to 


you our admiration for your high character and talents, our dutiful affee- 


tion for you personally, and our veneration for the exalted station, and _ 
the important duties with which, under Providence, the free choice of 


British Jews has invested you, 
In you, most Rev. Sir, we honour the meek and 
the Lord, not less than the eminent man of learning, an 


the experienced 
master and teacher in Israel. 


We are convinced, that under your able 


and consistent ministry, the sacred and timeshonowed institutions be- 
queathed to us by our fathers, and essential to the well-being and faith — 


of Israel will, with the blessing of God, become strengthened ; while 
every improvement that can arouse and confirm sentiments of true piety 


and devotion within us, every advancement that shall qualify us to find. 


grace and good liking in the sight of God and of man, will not be with- 
held from us. We know and feel, that as it is our most earnest wish, it 
likewise is your most heartfelt care, that among the thousands and tens 


of thousands entrusted to your spiritual. guidance, every one shall be_ 


able, in truth and sincerity, with honest conviction, and a just sense of 


his responsibility, to declare OMW TON “DY 


‘an Hebrew am I, and the Lord God of Heaven | do fear:” and that 
whatever of moral instruction, of religious teaching, of high example, of 


unshaken constancy, and unflinching devotion to the cause of God and © 
of Israel, is required to attain this most desirable end, we can and do, 


with the fullest reliance, expect at your hands. 


Such being the feelings of hope, confidence, and affectionate venera- _ 


tion with which we look up to you, our gratitude at your kindly aecept- 
ing our invitation, is second only to our gratification at seeing you in 
the midst of us. Indeed, we consider your visit to the Proviecial Con- 
gregations, as a new era in the annals of their spiritual well-being; and, 
as we are among the first whom you honoured with your presence, so 
permit us to assure you, we shall ever be found among the foremost to 
obey your directions, \o support your authority, and to the utmost of 


our humble means, to second your efforts for the welfare of Israel. 


That it may please the Most Merciful long to spare and protect your 


— valuable days in health and prosperity; that your public labours be 


crowned with success, and your domestic life with happiness, so that 
vou and yours may fully verify the promise of the Psalmist, 


* Behold, mane blessed is the man who 


| where the Committees of the 
Congregation and of the School, to the number of nearly twenty, © 


To the most Rev. Nathan Marcus Adler, Doc. Ph., Chief Rabbi of the 


ious servant of 
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fears the Lord: such, most Rev. Sir, is our sincerest wish; that our 


children’s children may honour your name and bless your ministration 1s 
our fervent hope. | 


A. N BR WICH, Wardens. 
J. BLANCKENSEr, § | 
M. J. Rapua tt, Secretary. 
In reply, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi expressed his happiness in 
being among them, and assured them, that it was his wish as it 
would be his endeavour to contribute as much as in his power 
lay, to improve the moral and religious condition of the people 
entrusted to his care, In the evening, the chief rabbi attended 
Divine Service at the Synagogue, which had been splendidly and 
tastefully decorated for his reception, the Senior Warden and the 
Rev. Dr. Raphall having the honour to conduct the rev. gentle- 
man to the pew which had been prepared for him.* A numerous 
party had been invited to spend the evening at the house of the 
senior warden, where the chief rabbi had taken up his residence 


during his stay. In the morning, he again attended Divine 


Service, and delivered a beautiful and impressive lecture, taking 
his text from the portion of the day, Gen. ti. He was listened to 


with that intense attention which his forcible and earnest exhort- 


ation deserved, and which can only be expected from a congre- 
gation trained to appreciate religious discourses. 
After Divine: Service, the chief rabbi held a reception at the 


senior warden’s house, when nearly all the members of the Con- | 


-gregation availed themselves of the opportunity and permission 


to becoine personally introduced and known to their revered 


pastor, 


EXAMINATION AT THE HEBREW NATIONAL — || 


SCHOOL. 


On Sunday morning, the chief rabbi visited the school. On 
his arrival, he was received by the president, David Barnett, Esq., 
and the Committee, when the following: address was presented 


to him:— 


ADDRESS OF THE ScHOOL. 


To the most Rev. Nathan Marcus Adler, Doe. Ph.; Chief Rabbi of the 


United Hebrew Congregations of Britain. 


Mosr Rev. Sir,—\We, the President and Committee, on behalf of 


_ the subscribers of the Birmingham Hebrew National School, respectfully 

presume to address you, in order to express to you the sentiments of 
delight with which we bid you weicome in our Institution. Looking 
— Upto you as our spiritual chief, as the fountain of learning, and the 


patron and promoter of education, there cannot to us be any event more 


gratifying, than your condescending to inspect, and, we trust, to 


approve 


of, this offspring of our humble, but sincere and well-meant 


[tis now nearly seven years ago, that struck with the forlorn and 
neglected condition of many children of our faith in this town, we de- 


termined to provide for them the means of obtaining instruction in our 
holy religion, and thehistory of our fathers; and keeping in mind the 


dictum of our sages PAIN JT OY AVN Wd mp, “Goodly is 


the study of the law combined with mundane knowledge,” ete.; like- 


qualify them to become useful citizens as well as good Jews. It was a 


great ahd burdensome undertaking, but we did not shrink from it - and 


the biessing of Providence has been signally manifested in our success. 


Since its Opening, children have passed through the school, and we are |} 


happy to declare, that their conduct bears tue most favourable testi- 
inony to the moral and religious training they have received. The 


* We particularly noticed the unique appearance of the pew erected on 
the right side of the ark for the special use of Dr. Adler, who, as well as all 
the congregation, greatly admired the nextness of its construction.  —-_ 

And to do justice to the gentleman under whose sole direction the pew 
was erected (Mr. B. Vallentine, formerly of London), we must admit that it 
displayed a considerable extent of ingenuity and good taste. 

dk was elevated above the level of the other seats, so that all in the Syna- 
eogbe Were chabled to distinguish the Chief Rabbi. The pew was through- 
vut. decorated with crimson cloth, and was ornamented with richly chased 


ermolu vases, filled with cloice natural flowers, and had altogether a very 
imposing appearance. 


eighty children that now are in the school will deem your kindness in 


examining the progress they have made, the proudest reward they can 
receive for their labours ; and not the boys only, but the girls likewise 
will be happy to appear before you. eee 

The building in which we have the honour to receive you, and the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by that distinguished benefactor of 
his people, Sir Moses Montefiore, is the first edifice raised in the pro- 
vinces for the sole purpose of an Hebrew School; and we fervently 
nray, that by your encouragement, and under your auspices, similar 
structures may, with the blessing of God, speedily arise within the 


larger provincial congregations, so that your visit may become the era | 


of educational as well as spiritual advancement and well-being. 
It would be presumptuous in us were we to address you on that, of » 
which no one here can entertain so correct an estimate as yourself; 
who, in your own person afford its most excellent illustration—we 
mean, the value and importance of knowledge. But we may be per. 
mitted respectfully to solicit the aid of your experience and counse’, for 
we feel convinced, that whatever can perfect the system of education of 
our Hebrew youth, is to you a labour of love. mes 
That it may please the great and merciful Father on high to grant 
you his blessin:, so that you may be able successfully to carry out your 
beneficent plans for the spread of that instruction among our people, of — 
which the wisest of men hath said MYT DWN “TT N'Y, “ The 
fear of the Lord is the origin of knowledge;” and that you may live 


long and happy to enjoy the fruits of your labour in that sacred cause, 


is our heartfelt wish and prayer. 
M. J. Rapwatt, Honorary Secretary. 
The chief rabbi replied in a few kind words, and proceeded to 
take his seat, when the pupils were introduced and examined 
before him in the following order :— See 


CLAss UNDER THE Rev. C. CHAPMAN. 


The boys, about twenty-eight, and the girls, about sixteen, were 


respectively examined in Hebrew reading, translating, prayers, | 
and the rudiments of grammar. We particularly noticed one — 
lad so small, that he had to be placed on the table, but whose 


ready and correct replies gave the greatest satisfaction to the 
reverend examiner, and to the numerous audience, and holds out 
the promise of future excellence. 


~Seconp CLaAss uNDER M. L. F, Baum.—The girls, about 


fourteen, were examined in Hebrew reading, vocabulary, trans- 
lating prayers and Hebrew grammar. The boys, about fourteen, 


were examined in all the above branches, and also in the trans- 
lation of the Bible. Both classes went through the examination in 


|| the most satisfactory manner, and the rev. the chief rabbi was 
pleased to compliment the Rev. L. Chapman and Mr. Baum on 


the success of their efforts. — 


First CxLass unper THE Rev. Dr. — The 


boys, about ten in number, were examined in the translation of. 


the Ethics of the Fathers miax ‘pnb, translation of the 


Pentateuch and Psalms, parsing, Bible history and _ religious 
‘instruction. It was intended to confine the. examination to_ 
~ Hebrew only; but on the sudden proposal. ef an old gentleman, 


| who we understand is one of the oldest residents of the town, 
wise to have them taught such branches of general knowledge as would | 


an examination in Roman history was unexpectedly introduced. 


The lads, however, went through it without missing a single. 


answer, 


_ The Rev. the Chief Rabbi then expressed himself much gratified | 
with the result of the examination, and reminded the pupils, that 
the hill of knowledge was a lofty one, and that they must not 


| imagine they had overcome all the difficulties of the task by this | 


examination. Remember (said the Rev. speaker). how limited is 
the time of your education, particularly that of the girls. Re- 
member, that the hour once lost can never be recalled. You will 
repent the loss when you grow up, but then it will be too late. 
No power on earth can restore these useful moments after you 
have once neglected them. You, parents, may be proud of the 
result witnessed this day. We have’ not many such schools in 
the kingdom. But let me entreat you not to keep the children — 

from school. I am aware it is but too often the fault of the — 
parents, that the children do not make the expected progress, 
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ing you have it in your power to bestow upon them. 


asked to explain it. 


- senior warden of the congregation. 


when they employ them in their own business instead of sendin 

them regularly to school. Remember, it is the greatest bless- 
2 And you, 
teachers, I thank you for your past exertions, but I hope still 


more from your future ; you have discharged your duty, and you 


will discharge it still more faithfully. And depend upon it (said 
the Rev. Dr. in conclusion), the result will crown your labours. 
The Rev. Head Master rejoiced in the Chief Rabbi's approval, 


for he was the friend and patron of education. The difficulties 


alluded to were, indeed, great and numerous. Teachers had. in 
the performance of their arduous duties, sometimes to lead, and 
sometimes to drive the pupils. It was truly remarked by the 
[{evy. examiner, you have only climbed the first stone of the hill 
of: knowledge, a hill whose summit no mortal has ever yet 
reached. The Rev. Dr. having thanked the Chief Rabbi for his 
attention, and the lively interest evinced in the prosperity of the 
Birmingham Hebrew National School, the Chief Rabbi departed 


very little, if at all, prepared for the questions put to them. by 
the chief rabbi, who seemed most anxious to test the capabilities 


of the young folks, and the amount of knowledge they had ac- || 
quired. It was not the teachers, as is generally the case, but the © 
rev, examiner, who selected the chapters and passages for read- 
ing atid-translating. And although the replies were not always 
strictly correct, yet sufficient was elicited to prove that a sound | 
system had been adopted, and a good foundation laid to enable 
the pupils thus unprepared to translate biblical passages (not set 
for the occasion), and to reply to the searching questions put by 


the chief rabbi from Bible history and in the rabbinical ‘ Ethics” 


of a school, prefer the rather imperfect and at random answers 


of the pupil taken unawares, than the parrot-like responses | 


dictated for several mouths previous, in which cases it frequently 


happens, that the very next verse to that so cleverly expounded 
by the pupil would be like a “sealed book” to him, if he were 


‘THE BANQUET. _ 


On Sunday evening, a most sumptuous entertainment was 
given in honour of the Chief Rabbi’s visit, at the Hebrew Na- 
tional School-room, which was most elegantly decorated with the 


choicest flowers, and escutcheons with ingenious Hebrew inscrip- 
tions and. mottos, wrought by the skilful hand of Mr. Philip. 


Abrahams. Banners with appropriate inscriptions were sus- 
pended from the lofty ceiling, and what with the sparkling 


the spacious room presented a most striking appearance, and a 


spire additional joy in the breasts of the young assembled to 

celebrate the happy event. 
The chair was taken by D. Barnett, Esq., the president of the 

school, and the vice-chair was occupied by A. Nerwich, Isq., the 


man were the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and the venerable Solomon 
Sacks, one of the oldest members. On the left were seated the 
Rev. head master, and I. Hyam, Esq. ae 3 

About 100 persons sat down toa table provided with every 
delicacy of the season, and having ate and drank, ‘ they blessed 
the Lord.” The Rev. Mr. Chapman saying ‘ grace,” and the 


guests responding in beautiful harmony. 


The cloth having been removed, the chairman, in introducing 
the health of Her Majesty the Queen, expressed the happiness 
he feit in presiding over such an assembly, and his joy at the 


On the right of the chair-— 
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amidst the cheers of the parents and members present, and amidst | 
the hearty shouts of the children. 

_ Those visitors who are accustomed to attend public examina- | 
tions, must have noticed that the pupils in this instance were — 


/. inamanner, though irregular, yet sensible and ingenious. Those |} 
| who, like ourselves, are desirous that a public examination should 
not merely be a show, but a means to ascertain the actual progress _ 


_ brillianey of the chandeliers, and the beaming countenances of | 
_ the handsome ladies who graced the dinner with their presence, 


scene which seemed to infuse fresh vigour in the old, and to in- |, 
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occasion which had brought them together on that evening. It 
was their first duty as loyal citizens, to drink the health of that 
illustrious sovereign, whose reign was marked by liberality and 
toleration, and under whose dominion the Jews enjoyed the bless- 
ings of freedom and privileges equal with their fellow-citizens. 
When he remembered how millions of his co religionists and 


countrymen yet groaned under the yoke of oppression in an- 


happy Poland; when he reflected on the misery of his Jewish 
brethren, who were prevented from following the religion of their 
forefathers ; when he contrasted these physical and mental 
slaves with the free Jews of Great Britain; whilst he was mourn- 
ing for his suffering brethren, he felt truly grateful to the Ruler 
of events for the happiness of his brethren in England. He con- 
cluded a feeling address by proposing the health of “ Her Ma- 
jJesty the Queen, and may she long live in the esteem and 
affections of her subjects.” | 
The toast having been enthusiastically responded to, the chair- 


man proposed the health of ‘* Prince Albert,” the ‘* Queen Dow- | 


ager and the Royal Family,” which having been duly honered, | 
The Rev. Dr. Raphall (amidst much applause) rose and said: — 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. It would be mere affec-— 
tation and mock-modestvy on my part, if, on most occasions, — 
I were to declare to you, that I feel embarrassed how to address _ 
you, since, accustomed to your kindness and encouraged by your 
indulgence, I have so frequently the opportunity of expressing my 


} sentiments to you; still [ am bound to tell you honestly and sin- 
-cerely that I do feel embarrassed this evening how to frame my 
|; speech. It is the rule of our sages, that a man may express some 


portion of the praise due te another man before his face, but not 


all the praise that may be due to him. Now, if I follow this rule, 
I shall be guilty of injustice to the distinguished individual who is 


the subject of my toast; and, if | attempt to give him all his due, 


|| Tshall be guilty of injustice to myself by undertaking atask that 
|| so greatly exceeds my powers. I need not tell you that I am 
_ speaking of the toast of the evening that has been contided te me, 


the health of our distinguished and most reverend visitor —(Loud > 


and prolonged cheers, in which the ladies joined, waving their 


handkerchiefs.) lam happy to witness this expression of your feel- 


| ings, for not only is it pre-eminently due to your guest, but to me- 
it is an encouragement to proceed with my task, which, from the 
| vicious iafluence of habit, I must divide like a sermon into 

firstly and a secondly ; the one relating to the office, the other to 


the man.—(Cheers.) It is a dictum of our sages, 1325 8250 tRD, 
who are our national sovereigns, our rabbies, the guardians of our 
faith, custodiers of our instituuions, the defenders of cur nationality, - 


| ever ready, ever zealous to peril life and limb, fame and fortune, 


for that sacred cause of which Providence appointed them the 


champions. For be it remembered, it was not only in seasons of 


tranquillity that they asserted their pre-eminence, but when the 
howl of fanaticism rung on their ears — when the fierce blasts of | 


| persecution raged around them, they were the heroes who stood — 


in the breach, to cheer the weary, to strengthen the feeble, to 


encourage the brave, and to seal their testimony with their heart's 


best blood. ‘Thus they were, and are still, the defenders of our — 


faith. Nor did they ever flinch or faulter; and there is no in- 


stance on record that they proved faithless to the office entrusted 
to them by God. I say from God; for their authority is to be 


traced from Moses downwards-even to our days, and in all gene- _ 


rations, all climes, and all ages before and since the dispersion, — 
that authority has been alike respected and its holders venerated. 
Nor must we only pay homage to their piety; their learning like-_ 
wise commands our admiration. In the middle ages, when brutal 
priests and ferocious warriors vied with each other iu hating know- 
ledge and persecuting its professors, the rabbies were among the 
foremost to whom we of the present day are indebted, ‘Theirs 
was the knowledge that alone shed a ray over those dark ages, 
and illumines with its brightness the names of a Maimonides, 
Judah Halevi, and so many others, whose fame will endure as long 
as that earth of which they were ornaments-and benefactors.— 
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good Israelites. 


his fellow scholars. 


(Loud and vehement cheering.) Such is the nature of the office: 
such were and are the men called to fillit. And having told you 
thus much of its requirements, I can now proceed to say a few 
words respecting the distinguished individual at my right hand. 
His fame preceded him from the continent, where for years he 
was the chief pastor of respectable congregations; and when 


British Jews were called upon to place at their head a chief rabbi, — 


all felt that the office could be entrusted to no hands more pure, 


to no mind more well-intentioned, to none who more zealously 
or more conscientiously would discharge its weighty duties. And — 


short as has been the most reverend gentlemen’s sojourn in this 
country, his acts fully prove that the expectations entertained of 
him were not unfounded; that the high hopes his inaugural dis- 
course has raised will in time, and with the blessing of God, 
become realised. Of his merits I need not speak. You have all 
witnessed his affability, his pious meekness, and thar genuine 
goodness of heart, which is alike extended to the simple child as 
to its learned teacher, to old and to young, to rich and to poor. 
The rules and regulations he has issued are eminently calculated 
to promote devotion and to raise us in the sight of God and man ; 
and as his stay in this country becomes longer,—as he becomes 


more fully acquainted with our defects and our wants, every year 


of his ‘ministration will add to the gratitude we owe him, and 


enhance those feelings of dutiful affection and regard which now | 
animate you.—(Loud cheers.) As ours is the first provincial || 
congregation whom he honours with his presence, we thank him |} 
for his kindness; and we join heart and voice in wishing him 
health, long life, and: prosperity ; and that in his latest moments, 


and far distant may they be, he may be cheered by our gratitude 


and well-earned attachment as heisnow. 


~The cheers which greeted the conclusion of this speech having 


- The Rey. the Chief Rabbi spoke to the following effect :— 
_ Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I assure you, I have no words 
to express my thanks for the kindness in which my rev. friend pro- | 
posed my health, and you responded to his call. 1 am glad, how- 
ever, it gives me an opportunity to express the esteem and regard 


| entertain for his talents and eloquence, for his merits on behalf 


of the Jews generally, and of the Jews of this town especially. | 

Permit me also on this occasion, to express the great satisfaction 1 | 
_ have felt, since my stay here, from what I. have seen of the manage- 
_ ment of your Synagogue. Your service is conducted with great 


decorum, indeed you did not require either my laws or 


regulation. 1 was also gratified with the examination of your || 
national school. It is true the school requires great sacrifices, — 
your continued and liberal support. But remember, it has a 
powerful claim on you, it is your honour and your pride. It is _ 
that which has placed you so high among the Congregations of — 
Great Britain. The benefit of schools is not limited tothe present 


generations, but extends to the generations to come; humanises 
their manners, tames their passions, and makes them moral and 


heads of families, you will experience their salutary effect. Your 
school has another great advantage, it does not recognise the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, prevailing in other Jewish schools, 


a distinction which establishes a barrier between the opulent and > 


‘the less fortunate : forgetting the exhortation of our sages— 


‘Mind the-children of the poor; because from them learning cometh forth. ~-sapient heads: how they were sure this could not last, how were 


they to go on, where were the means to come from? But it did 


often, very often the poor child becomes a star, shining brilliantly 


After an eloquent appeal for support on behalf of the school, 
and expressing his obligation for the kindness and affectionate 
treatment received during his stay in the- town, and to Mr. 
Nerwich for his kind hospitality, the rev. the chief rabbi pro- 
posed, amidst loud cheers, the ‘“‘ Wardens of the Congregation. ” 
_ Mr. Nerwich felt at aloss to give vent to his thanks. He 
could ouly say, that he did the best to promote the welfare of the 


When they shall become men and women, and || 


own in Britain. 


the streets of this busy town. 
of mine and of your's, but of every one who wishes well to man- 


congregations, and he hoped he had done his: duty. He felt . 
proud that, during his office, the Chief Rabbi had honoured the 
town with a visit, and, moreover, had been his honoured guest. 
As regards his colleagues, he never had better than Messrs. 
Blanckensee and Moore, who had assisted him with their great 
abilities, and who had laboured two hours every day for the be- 
nefit of the congregations. Mr. Nerwich concluded an emphatic 
speech, by proposing the health of the chairman, the president of 
the institution, to whose exertions the prosperity of the congre- 
gation, and that of the national school, were mainly due. (Loud 

The president returned thanks. He fully appreciated the ap- 
proval of his conduct, so warmly expressed by Mr. Nerwich, and 


so ardently responded to by the company. To gain the enco- 


miums of one’s fellow-men, is, according to the traditions of the 


| sages, an excellent criterion to judge of the approval gained 


in the sight of God. Tradition says, “ Whoever gains the ap- 


_proval of the public in general, has no doubt gained the approval 
_ of the Omnipresent.” The same wise men have also said, “ God re- 


quires the heart,”’ which he explained to mean, that God required 
the heart also, but it was not sufficient for a man to say “ he was a 
Jew in his heart,” as we often hear, and not to act up to it. He 
considered the heart and the hand must join to do good. Mr, | 
Barnet concluded a most impressive address, by stating that it 

always would be his study to gain the approbation of the public, 


and that to the last moment of his life, he would labour for the — 


character in particular. (Protracted cheers), 


benefit of his fellow men, and for the elevation of the Jewish 


_ Mr. Friedlander then proposed the Hebrew National School, 


‘||-and that the Rev. Chief Rabbi, the patron of education, may 
~The Rev. Dr. Raphall, in rising to respond to the toast, said, — 
that an eminent English philosopher had spoken of the association — 
| of some ideas, the connection of which was such that the one 


could not present itself to the mind without being constantly and 


irresistibly attended by the other. Some such connection he was — 


sure existed between himself and that darling of his fondest 


hopes, his dearest ambition, the Birmingham Hebrew National 


School : that institution could not in any way be mentioned with- 

out calling forth a ‘responsive echo in his breast. Any word in 
its disparagement gave him pain, any attempt to underrate its 

value deeply afflicted him, while every remark that truly appre- 
ciated its usefulness conferred on him the purest delight, and 
every wish for its success called a fervent Amen from his inmost _ 
heart. Let the request you, said the Rev. Dr., to look back — 


| some seven years ago, when a few friends, who had casually met, . 
| were led to reflect on the forlorn and neglected condition of 


many children of our faith, whom they had noticed idling about 
These friends, not only friends 


kind, determined that this state so pernicious to the children, | 
so disgraceful to the adults, should: no longer be permitted to 
continue. ‘They would have a school: and they had one. They 
set about it in the true spirit: they employed not merely the 
eloquence of fine speeches, but that far more powerful persuasion 


the eloquence of the pocket, the magic influence of which is — 


recognised in every claim and understood in every language. 
Who does not remember how wise-acres groaned and shook their 


last: you have gone on: the means have been found. As your — 
wants increased so did your spirited exertions; from beginning in 


_asmall back room you have gone on and prospered, and now we 


are assembled in the noblest public rooms that Jews can call their 
And thank God they are our own. (The 
speaker was now interrupted by an enthusiastic burst of applause 
that continued several minutes.) You have cause to cheer: 
throughout this vast pile there is not a brick, nor a foot of 


timber, nor a pane of glass but what is ours, freely, fairly, all our. 
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own. (Renewed cheers.) And in these noble rooms, so lofty, || 


so airy, 80 light, so cheerful, the children find not only comforts | 


which their homes, alas, too often do not afford them, but instruc- 
tion of which they had this day shown they knew how to profit. 


And here let me be just to my poor pupils; for the last four | 


weeks, you know that in consequence of the holidays, the school 


has been closed. For some months previously, my own time and | 


attention have been far more closely devoted to the school cash- 
book than to the school class-book ; and the instruction due to 
my immediate pupils has far less occupied my mind than the 
successful carrying out of the great effort and enterprise, the 


(Cheers.) Of the most rev. the chief rabbi’s visit we had but short 
notice, and no time for preparation. Yet, taken as it were by 
surprise with all their imperfections on their head, you have geen 
how the children acquitted themselves. You have heard your 

distinguished visitor declare, that few, very few Jewish schools 

had afforded him such sincere gratification as yours. May we 
not then hope, that when next we are honoured by his visit, when 

the children will be better prepared, that grown in intellect as in 
stature, they may even in a higher degree call forth his unqualified 
approbation. (Cheers. ) For myself, and I am sure for my 
- colleagues, the Rev. Mr. Chapman and Mr. Baum, I beg to thank 


to assure him and you all, my friends, that no efforts shall be 
spared to render the school all that he can wish, that you have 


a right to expect, and we to hope. 1 have said before, that 
nothing can in my presence be said or done respecting this — 
school, without calling forth a response from my heart. What 


tien must be the feelings of intense gratification with which I 
witness this pleasing this magnificent scene, where pleasure beams 


on every countenance, and delight sparkles in every eye; where | 
_ the presence of a most honoured guest gives a higher character 
- to our joy, and his approbation crowns our happiness: and certain — 
lam that no man with a heart to feel, and a: mind to think, can || 


remain unmoved at what this day he has seen and heard, or be 


represents the Congregation; and be it remembered, that if it 
_ were not for the liberal support of the congregation the school 


could not have existed. Year after year this Congregation, loaded | 


- as it is with so many burdens, has granted £100 a year in aid of 


wealthier Congregations. In awarding the meed of honor where 
it is due, I have next to speak of our chairman ; and, in so doing, 
I cannot resist the temptation of displaying my learning. Sir 
Christopher Wren, who built St, Paul’s church in London, ts 
buried in that cathedral. The inscription on his tomb, alluding 


to his labours, says (Si monumentum queris, cireumspice) If you 


_ Yequire a monument, look around you. So say I to you: if you 
wish for any proof of Mr. Barnett’s services, look around you. 
(Cheers.) The building in which you are, the noble rooms in 
which you sit, you owe to Mr. Barnett’s exertions. Without 
him they would not exist. It is true each of you has exerted 


himself: you all have worked in the good cause. But the fore-— 


most rank is due to him. The rev. doctor here entered into 
some local matters of no interest to the reader, and concluded 


by saying, I thank you for the kindly feeling with which you © 
have done honour to the toast; inthe name of the many children, 


- who but for your bounty would remain unclothed, unshod, un- 
taught, ignorant alike of their duties towards God and man; in 
their name, I say God bless you and yours, and grant that you 
may longin health, and prosperity, witness the successful progress 
of the school you have founded. 
Mr. Joseph Cohen then rose to propose a tozst, which he con- 


sidered a pleasing duty; it was the health of the Rev. Dr. Raphall. — 


The Doctor’s own observations made just now (said Mr. C.) 
showed his attachment to the school so clearly as to make you 


(Cheers and laughter). 
drinking to the health of Mrs. Adler and family, 


| receive this light of truth and of knowledge. Ha 


respond to the toast with enthusiasm, without my descanting any 
further upon its merits. The scene we have witnessed to-day 
was a most gratifying one; and what can be a greater gratifica~ 


tion than the reflection, that, whilst we are sitting round the — 


festive board, we have the blessing of the poor children and their 
parents. The Rev. Dr. was deservedly called by the chief rabbi 
“his friend,” for he was a friend to the poor, a physician to the 
sick, and a father to the orphan. His talents had wrung an— 
apology from the Rev. Mr. Marsh, when he calumniated the Jews, 


| Recently he had most ably refuted another calumny ina morning — 


, } paper. In fact, he had gained by his abilities and arbanity the | 
glorious consummation of which you witnessed in the Town-hall. | 


esteem of the literati of this town, such as no Jew ever had before 
him. Mr.Cohen concluded a lengthy address with “ the health 
of Dr. Raphall and the Hebrew Clergy of Birmingham.” 


The Rev, Mr. Chapman returned thanks. The benefit which 
the school had lately derived from the concert of Jenny Lind, was 


| well-timed. He considered that the Chief Rabbi’s visit would 


benefit the school spiritually, as Jenny Lind’s visit did materially 
The rev. gentleman concluded with 


The Chief Rabbi returned thanks, and took oceasion to apolo- | 


| gise for not being able, from want of time, to return visits to the 
|| members of the congreyation. | 
the most rev. chief rabbi for his condescension and kindness, and — 


The chairman then proposed “ The Philanthropic Society of 
the Jews of Birmingham.” M. Abrahams, treasurer, and Mr. 


_§S. Samuel, president of the society, returned thanks. 
Mr. Nerwich, vice-president, tien proposed the health of Mr. | 


GG. Myers, treasurer of the burial society, whose charity towards 


| the dead, which is sure to be disinterested, rendered him worthy | 
| of the gratitude of the Jewish community. His attention to the 

| poor and the sick'was: quite proverbial ; and he trusted that the 
company would heartily respond to the toast. This beg done, 


Mr. G. Myers thanked the vice-president and the company, in a ay 


learned strain, for which we regret we haveno room. ss” 
_ Mr. Philip Abrahams then rose and said, Ladies and gentle- 


| men, I have no diffidence in proposing the toast which has been 

indifferent to the welfare of the school. And this leads me to | fe 
_ offer a few remarks as to those to whom that welfare is owing: 
let us yield honour where honour is due. Our: worthy Vice | 


entrusted to me, for it is one in which your sympathies are already _ 
enlisted, and which will awaken a lively feeling of interest in all 
present. Dispersed as the Jews are in every quarter of the world, 


and scattered as individual members of families are throughout 
the respective countries, who is there that does not feel thoaghts 


of those near and dear to him awakened, when I propose “ Prog-_ 


| perity to the Hebrew Congregations of Britain.’ In so doing, 
this school, a pattern well worthy the imitation of larger and | 


we of course include this, of which I am for the present a member ; 


and, although it has already been spoken of, [ will take the op- 
portunity of mentioning a fact which could not consistently be 


alluded to by any one of the permanent residents. It is to our 
revered Chief Rabbi that I address myself, conscientiously to 
assure him that the gratifying scene which he witnessed on Friday 
evening and Saturday, the numerous attendance in the synagogue, 


the attention and deeorum of the congregation, and the fervour 


and devotion of the prayer, was not a scene got up for his special — 


—delectation, but was what might be witnessed here on the recur- 


rence of each succeeding Sabbath, when men and women—the 
father and his little child, the mother and her anxious daughter, 
young and old, flock together in the sacred edifice, to pour forth 
their votive supplications to the Supreme, and to listen “ well — 
pleased” to the fervid strains of eloquence from our respected — 
and talented lecturer—(Loud applause.). In speaking of the 


congregations of Britain, 1, of course, advert first to our metropo- 


litan brethren: they have the advantage of the continued residence 


| of our honoured leader —they sun themselves in the light of bis 


presence, and delight unrestrained in the continued blessings of 
his learning and his piety. While they enjoy this brilliant 
radiance, whereby to “ guide their steps in the way they should 
go,” we, and other provincial assemblies, can only by reflection 
py are our 
brethren who thus daily are enabled to profit by these lessons, — 
which must conduce to make them wiser, better, and happier. 
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And happy are those in the provinces— (we here, first so blessed, ) 
in that we may now hope, from time to time, personally to enjoy 
those benefits till now exclusively confined to our brethren in 
London:—(Applause.) Yet, let us beware, lest in relying too 
much on the support to be derived from this source, we fail in 
those exertions which must secure us the end we are striving to 
attain. We have a right worthy and talented pastor ; let us not 


be like the silly sheep, trusting ALL to the shepherd — the wolf 


is yet abroad to snatch up the stray lambs of Israel — there is 
- yet virulent pestilence even amid our flocks. The exertions must 


our own; the energies to be awakened must emanate from 


ourselves; we must be our own regenerators. There is some- 


thing now abroad; there is a spirit now stirring up the busy 


waters of life more than arises from man himself; the events that 
now agitate the position of Judaic associations spring NoT from 
chance. It is not, I fervently believe, solely human agency that 


is working this great change. It is not from the influence of © 


man ALONE that Italy — hitherto enthralled by superstition, now 


worthy to be free—has removed the odious ban against our 
nation; has broken down the barriers of the loathsome Ghetto! 


It is not MAN ALONE that has stirred up the noble-minded 
- Pius to win for himself the applause, the admiration, the 
esteem of every nation and of every sect. —(Loud applause. )— 
- But these things will not suffice, but what avails it, if the Jew 


walks abroad, the denizen of the free air, if he, by self-exertion 


does not show himself worthy of his freedom. (Applause.) It 


is not sufficient for ourselves, if two or three among us attain the |} 
privilege of being seated in the House of Commons; the triumph, || 
and I do consider it a triumph achieved by Baron Rothschild, |} 
will not suffice. How many among us can attain that proud dis- |} 


tinction? It must necessarily be confined to the wealthy, | mean 
the wealthy of influence, or the wealthy of talent, and how few 


ean aspire to that position? But each in himself possesses the 


powers of self-aggrandisement — the elements of each man’s honor 
exist in himself: What avails it for us Jews, that we live in 
changed times; if we do not benefit by the lessons of the past ? 
We fear not now the scowl of the priest— the tyranny of the 


tution, the still small voice of scorn yet whispers at our approach, 


the sneer of ill-suppressed derision yet lurks unbidden, even with © 


those who willingly would more dearly love us. ‘These things 
have yet to be eradicated. We are in.many instances esteemed 


is individuals, we must be loved as a body. We ourselves must || 
work out this grand desideratum, we must be the architects of | 


our own position, our regeneration must emerge from ourselves ; 
from ourselves, and by ourselves this vietory must be achieved. 


(Loud applause.) The members of the Hebrew Congregations | 
 fmust aet from the guidance of their own leaders; in cases of | 


: doubt and of difficulty, they can, even as did our forefathers to- 


wards Moses, apply to our spiritual head; where we shall be | 


assured of finding a ready co-operator, so that we will but exert 
the energies which are implanted in ourselves for exertion. 

Mr. Abraham here took the opportunity of adverting to the 
aceidental omission of the name of a gentleman in the toast of 
_the evening; he expatiated on the merits of Mr. Baum, the 
second master of the Hebrew sehool, whose talents in the work 


of education, and whose varied powers of information and intel- 
lect deserved] 


Mr. Abrahams then resumed:—Fearing that he had alread 
trespassed too long on the patience of the audience, he would now 
conclude, (Cries of No, no! Goon!) As it seems to be the 
general wish (said the speaker); 1 will say a few words more, 
and, mm connection with the subject of * ‘The Hebrew Congre- 
gations,” I have often thought of the necessity there exists for 
an institution in London, a point of union, wherein all the 
“ongregations could take a general interest, a place of assemblage 
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y bad won for him general favor and admiration. 


where all could meet on neutral ground, and discuss matters of 
|| moment to ourselves—a sort of nucleus whence might emerge 
| mighty influences ; a focus, wherein might be concentrated various 
radii, momentous to ourselves, but which are now lost and annihi. 
lated in empty space. 1 cannot now more fully enter into the 
subject ; but it appears to me, that if some such place had been 
appropriated to such purposes, we should have been spared the 
infliction of seeing a valued collection of our venerable literature, 
which is strictly our own heritage, and wherein our children | 
should lisp their first lessons of wisdom, and our elders rejoice 
in refreshened knowledge—we should, I repeat, have been spared 
|| the pain of seeing handed over to another community, howsoever 
worthy a rich treasure of wealth, with as little compunction ag 
if they were merely a collection of tales and olden romances. 
I allude to the late gift of Mr. Philip Salomons to the city of 
London; and I speak with all respect to that gentleman, when | 
say that the original collectors of those volumes never contem- 
plated such to be their destination. (Loud applause.) Mr, 
Abrahams then concluded with these words: ‘‘ The Hebrew Cons 
gregations,” cheered as we have been and all may hope to be 
by the presence of our revered rabbi; let each and all recollect 
that we thereby entail on ourselves a double duty, to make our. 
selves worthy of the repetition of this honor ; let us, in all cases, 
so conduct ourselves, that the admiring world may point to us, — 
and warmly respond to the sentiments I now propound, “ Blessing 
on our dearest hopes and fondest aspirations. Prosperity to the © 
Mr. Baum and Mr. Pulver returned thanks. 
Mr. Charles Salmon then addressed the meeting as follows:—  § 
Most Rev. Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, —It 1s my happy pri- §& 
vilege this evening to propose to you a toast, which I am sure 
| needs but be mentioned to be received by you with a hearty feel- 
| ing of kindness and approbation. Ladies and gentlemen, one of 
| the greatest statesmen that this great nation ever produced — one 


f of the fathers of British freedom—used at public dinners to 
|| give this toast, The liberty of the press! ’Tis like the air we 


. || breathe, without it we die. ‘The sentiment is at once the most | 
extortioner ; for us now the terrors of the inquisition have lost || 


their fearfalness. But there yet exists a species of quiet perse-— 


true, the most liberal, and one to which we, British Jews, owe { 
the greatest obligation. For what, indeed, is the mighty weapon 
of public opinion, the sword .of truth, the shield of enlightened 
| réason; what is it that secures to Britons the blessings of liberty, 
| that denounces every wrong, and advocates every right, that is 
| the greatest terror of every oppressor, and the most powerful de- — 
| fender of every one oppressed; what is it but the public press, — 
| the free and fearless expression of those feelings which wise men 


4 entertain, and good men cherish; which find a response in the 


breasts of millions, and which the public press proclaims aloud to” 
the world, until conviction be wrought on the minds of those who 
have power, and the injury be redressed, and the truth acknow-— 
ledged? No sect, no party, no profession, but what at some time 
or other has been under deep obligation to the public press; but 


|| of all sects, we Jews, especially, owe the public press a. debt of — 


|| gratitude—for none others have been so foully slandered — none 

others have been so vigorously defended. None have so long, 
| and so inveterately, been the vietims of prejudice, and for none 

has public opinion, making its voice known by the press, so 
manfully battled as for us Jews. I am glad of the opportunity, — 
thus publicly; to proclaim our thanks and good feelings towards _ 

the periodical press of the country ; for though here and there some 
| hostile voice be raised against us, it is drowned in the general ac? 

clamation that bursts forth in our favour. For a length of time, 
we were obliged to entrust our defence to others who were not 
of our faith: but now, I am happy to say, we have a Jewish 
periodical press, able and willing, and ever ready and zealous to 
uphold the good cause, and to fight the good fight. Ladies and 
| gentlemen, it is not an easy, nor yet an enviable task, to conduct 
a Jewish periodical in England ; those who undertake it must be 
men of high principle, for principle alone will sustain them. They 
| cannot look for profits, for the circle of their readers is neces- 
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sarily limited ; they carinot expect great patronage, for if they do 
their diity manfully and honestly, they will at once be assailed by 
the reckless innovator, and the ultra-zealous fanatic ; they cannot 
even expect fame anda grateful acknowledgment of their services, 
for we have yet to learn to be just to literary merit. But if they 
have not all this, they have a higher reward, the consciousness of 
knowing that they discharge important duties in a good cause ; 
that, at their rebuke, calumny is silenced ; that at their warning 
voice the insidious foe who tries to sap our faith, is driven, 
baffled and discomfited, from his conversioneering manceuvres. 


Honour to them, for it is their due; thanks to them, for they | 


deserve them; our best wishes to them, for their prosperity 
strengthens our own welfare. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not 
longer detain you, but give 
England, and success to it. hae | 

Mr. M. H. Bresslau, who represented the Jewish Chronicle, 
was much indebted to Mr. Salmon for the toast so ably proposed. 


: | He considered the progress of Jewish education, and that of the || country like Great Britain, and placed in an honourable situation — 


ny , | that no Jew ever before him had aspired to in Birmingham.—_ 
of a proper appreciation of the Jewish press by his Jewish bre- | 


thren, many of whom in the present state of education would pre- || 
fer light and uninstructive papers to the moral and religious — 


Jewish press, closely connected with each other: hence the want 


instruction contained in the Jewish literature. He thought, how- 
ever, the Jewish press was yet in its infancy, and would gradually, 
_ with the progress of mental cultivation, be more appreciated by 


f his Jewish brethren. Mr. B. further dwelt at some length on 
literature ; for which - 


the yet unexplored treasures of Rabbinical 
cannot find room in this Number. 


_. The chairman then proposed ‘‘ The Ladies of Israel.” Mr. 
’ Walter Samuel, in a neat speech; having returned thanks, the 


company separated, highly delighted with the proceedings of the 


CHIEF RABBI'S DEPARTURE. 


the various congregational institutions connected with our religious 
observances. The Rev. Doctor also visited the extensive Electro- 
plating works of Messrs. Elkington, and took a tour round the 
- environs of the town, during which he made call at the Rev. Dr. 
Raphall’s. 


LIBERAL DEMONSTRATION AT BIRMINGHAM. | 
Wann. 
- dinner to celebrate the assertion of Liberal principles at the 


late election, by the return of Messrs. Muntz and Scholefield as 
-members for the Borough, was given by the electors of this ward, |) 
at the Rodney Inn, Coleshill-street, on the evening of Wednesday. — 


About one hundred gentlemen partook of a profuse and substan- 


tial entertainment, served up in the elegant Assembly Room. — 
Besides the members, there were present, Aldermen Geach, | 


_ Weston, and Phillips; Councillors Barnett, Clifford, Palmer, and 

Underhill; Messrs. Rupert Kettle, George Edmonds, Clerk of 
the Peace, W. J. Beale, W. R. Kettle, T. R. T. Hodgson, 
Robert Martin, Charles Green, J. F. Taylor, Thomas Gammon, 

Alderman Geach presided, and Councillor Barnett discharged 
the duties of the Vice-ehair. | 

After the usual national toasts, the Chairman proposed “ The 
Members for the Borough of Birmingham.” Messrs. Muntz and 
Scholefield having returned thanks, Alderman Phillips proposed 
“The Aldermen and Councillors of St. Peter's Ward.” The 
toast having been duly honoured,— 

The Vice-Chairman said: In rising to respond to their call, he 


you at once, The Jewish press of 


The Chief Rabbi then returned to the president’s | 
house, whence at four o’clock he departed for the Terminus, 
_ attended by the wardens, ministers; and some of the inhabitants, © 
and carrying with him the hearty good wishes and respect of all. _ 


| 


co-religionists were suffering under that persecution. 


prolonged 


regretted that he was unable properly to convey to them that deep 
feeling of gratitude of which he was conscious, and which was 
due from him to them. Not alone were his thanks due to them; 

but a gratitude of a higher character—a debt of gratitude which 
not only he himself could never repay, but one in which also the 
community to which he belonged would largely participate — 
(Cheers.) They and the burgesses of. St. Peter's, and patticu- 


larly, a gentleman who now occupied the chair—a friend of theirs 


and of his—and who was the first that, nine years before, pro- 
posed him as a member of the Corporation; it was he and they 


| who were instrumental in first breaking down the barriers of in- 
tolerance in the borough, and relieving his (the Vice-Chairman’s) 


community from the mental agony of degradation.—(Cheers.) | 
He asked them to picture to themselves that here he stood before 
them as a Jew, who, twenty-eight years before, was borne from 
the shores of a despotic country like Russia, and carried on the 
wings of Providence to the shores of an enlightened and blessed 


(Cheers) And by whom was he placed there? Not by his own 
community ; but by them, Christian gentlemen.—(Cheers.) Was 
not that reflection sufficient to embarrass any man; but, although — 


deeply embarrassed, no one rejoiced more at the celebration of 


the return of two honourable gentlemen to Parliament than he did, 
because he anticipated that not alone would they stand up in the 
House of Commons to plead for the rights and liberties of the 


people, but that they would also stand up as champions for Israel. 
| —(Cheers.) They would do as every liberal member ought to 
|| do, and as Jonah did in the great city of Nineveh, cry out, “ Ye 
| wicked people, why do ye not act aright in the sight of God;” so 

would they call out, ‘*‘ Why do ye not act aright towards the Jews 
{| —as religious men. 
that civil and religious liberty was the foundation of every reli- — 


~ On Monday the Chief Rabbi spent the forenoon in inspecting | 


” He said religious, because he maintained — 


any man, and he would arm himself with the Old and New Testa- -. 
ment, and defy him to prove the contrary. By expressing these 


_ sentiments regarding civil and religious liberty, he had mereased | 


his embarrassment, because that sound was sufficient to do do so 
toa man who belonged to an oppressed and persecuted nation ; 
and even in the present nineteenth century, two millions of his 
He would 

conclude by giving them an offer, in part payment of the debt of | 
gratitude he owed them, that his utmost endeavours through life 


| would be to deserve the opinion they at present entertained of — 
| him. Above all, he would strive that no actions of his should — 
| ever tend to throw a stigma on his creed; and he trusted that he - 
|| should live to see the feelings of regard between Jews and Chris- 
tians in general, should not be less sincere than those which now _ 


actuated him towards them at that trme.—(Loud cheers ) 
Councillor Clifford also returned thanks, 
Mr. Rupert Kettle then proposed in an eloquent address, “ The 

Liberal Electors of the Borough, who so nobly did their duty at — 


the late election.” The “ Non-electors,” “ Civil, Religious and 


Commercial Freedom,” the ‘* Town and Trade of Birmingham,” _ 

and various other toasts, were then given, and the festivities were 
to a late hour.—Abridged from the Birmingham 


‘STATE OF THE DYING JEW. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


The reliance on a future life softens misery, and makes even 
the troubles of this life sacred in our sight, while we compare the 


brevity. of their duration with the perfect and perpetual felicityto = 


which they lead. How mueh to be pitied is the fate of a mortal 
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vitable terrible trial must be our own. 
humanity, surrounding friends are sometimes apt to persuade the — 
nearest relatives, that nothing more can be done for the dying 
person, and thus prevent them from performing those kind marks — 
of attention, which can only be expected from those who are 
deeply interested. Such a bounden duty as this oucht surely not 
— to be left (as is too often the case) to a mercenary nurse or a 
greedy hireling! 1-would recommend it to all surviving relatives | 


whom sophistry has robbed of the consoling prospect of futurity; 
and who sees his soul doomed to annihilation. His state in this 


world must be a dream of despair. In days of happiness, this 


terrible thought steals upon his imagination, like a serpent through 
a bed of flowers, and poisons every social enjoyment. In days of 
adversity, it crushes him helpless to the ground, and takes from 


him the only hope which can sweeten misery. The prospect of 


a better life deprives the hour of death of many of its imaginary 
horrors—it moderates the sufferings which now and then attend 
the hour of dissolution. These manifest themselves chiefly in 
delicate and irritable individuals as a kind of struggle, when 
respiration becomes embarrassed ; they are also noticed to accom- 
pany some severe organic lesions, in which the heart and lungs 
are materially affected. More frequently, the dying obviously suffer 
nothing, and express no uneasiness. Besides, both the impres- 


sions of present objects, and those recalled by memory, are in- 


fluenced by the extreme debility of the patient, whose wish is for 


absolute rest, 
It is the task of humanity to mitigate the sufferings of the | 
dying, and where nature has induced none, to take care that the | 

officiousness of art may not inflict them. The length of the in- 
~ terval between insensibility and the absolute cessation of life, has — 
given rise to a multitude of superstitious notions and mischievous 
Indeed, some of these opinions are | 


practices among the vulgar. ( 
of considerable antiquity; but it does not appear, that in those 


ages the attendants presumed to celebrate the death of the suf- 
ferer. When the tossing of the arms, the rattling noise in the 
throat, and difficulty of swallowing have come on, all unnecessary | 
noise and bustle about the dying person should be prohibited ; 
and, unless he place himself in a posture evidently uneasy, he 


should be left undisturbed. Exclamations of grief and the 


crowding of the family round the bed, only serve to harass him. 
_ The common practice of plying him with liquors of different — 


kinds, and of pouring them into his mouth when he cannot swal- 


low, must be totally abstained from. _ Every thing ought to be | 
- conducted as if he were in a transitory sleep, and.every attention 


paid him, though there be nobody to thank us for the same. 
Whoever has the least pretensions to common humanity, will 


surely not hesitate for a single moment to perform so generous, 


though painful a duty, as that of carefully attending to the sad 


expiring moments of a departing fellow-creature. The duty must | 


be reciprocal to every benevolent being, as sooner or later, the ine- 
a sad mistaken 


and friends, who have been attending with the greatest assiduity 
on the sick, not to desert their post the moment the nurse has 


reported the death of the patient ; but in this trying hour, if grief | 


has not too much overpowered them, to exert every necessary re- 
collection, to calm their feelings as much as human nature will 
permit, and, if possible, not be persuaded to quit the room too 


hastily (unless contagion be apprehended), nor suffer the poor 


departed friend to be stripped and pulled about, until indubitable 


signs clearly demonstrate that every trace of life has dis-— 


An inquiry into the respective observances kept up among our 
nation in all quarters of the world, will lead us to an investiga- 
tion of the nature and importance of those rites concerning the 
dying and the dead, which, during so many centuries of revolu- 
tionary changes, have always been attended to with the greatest 
solicitude, ‘They are chiefly founded on religious precepts, col- 
Jected from various parts of the Talmudical writings, and are thus 
constituted part of our ritual laws. Upon a closer examination, 
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all of them will be found based on the purest moral principles ; 


| with unusual respect and reverence. 


according to its dignity and condition. 


9 


y breathe throughout the most refined humane feelings, and 
contain nothing of the barbarous spirit of the age in which they 
were recorded to posterity. They bestow upon the departing 
every religious and social comfort, whilst the departed are treated 
The bodies of the deceased 
are regarded as sacred; they are the object of the most solemn 
ceremonies, and, after undergoing a purifying ablution, are com- 
mitted to the grave in a state oftentimes more dignified than they 
presented throughout life. Engendered by religious, more than 
by humane precepts, we find in history, several traces of the re- 
spect which the ancients, especially the Indians, the Egyptians, 
and the Syrians, entertained for the dead. The Syrians em, 
balmed their bodies with myrrh, aloes, honey, salt, wax, bitumen, 
and resinous gums; they dried them also with the smoke of the 
fir and pine tree. The Egyptians preserved theirs with the resin 
of the cedar, with aromatic spices, and with salt. ‘hese people 
often kept such mummies, or at least, their effigies in their houses 
and at grand entertainments they were introduced, that by re- 
citing the great actions of their ancestors, they might be better 
excited to virtue. The Greeks, at first, had probably not the 
same veneration for the dead as the Egyptians ; but in proportion 
as they grew civilised, becoming more enlightened, they perceived 


| the necessity of establishing laws for the protection of the dead, 


At Athens, the law required that no person should be buried be- — 


| fore the third day; and in the greater part of the cities of Greece, 


a funeral did not take place till the sixth or seventh. When a 


man appeared to have breathed his last, his body was generally 


washed by his nearest relations with warm water mixed with wine. — 
They afterwards anointed it with oil, and covered it with a dress, 


commonly made of fine linen, according to the custom of the 


Egyptians. The body was afterwards laid upon a couch in the 
entry of the house, where it remained till the time of the funeral, 


The Romans, in the infancy of their empire, paid as little atten- 
tion to the dead as the Greeks had done. 


Several instances of | 
resuscitations of pretended dead persons, induced them later to 
delay funerals longer, and to enact laws to prevent precipitate in- 
terments. At Rome, after allowing a sufficient time for mourn- 


|| ing, the nearest relation generally closed the eyes of the deceased, 


and the body was bathed with warm water, either to render it fitter 
for being anointed with oil, or to reanimate the principle of life, 
which might be suspended without manifesting itself. Experi- 


ments were afterwards made to discover whether the person were 
really dead; these were often repeated during the time that the ~ 
_ body remained exposed, by persons appointed to visit the dead for 


convincing themselves of their real state. On the second day, the 
body was anointed with oil and balm; on the third, it was clothed 
The dresses were often 
prepared at a distance, by the mothers and wives of persons still 
in life. On the fourth day, the body was placed on a couch, and 
exposed in the vestibule of the house, with the face turned towards 
the entrance, and the feet near the door; in this position it re- 


‘mained till the end of the week, when the funeral rites were per- 


formed. The Turks have at all times been accustomed to wash 
the bodies of their dead before interment; and as their ablutions 
are complete, and no part escapes the attention of those who 
assist at such melancholy ceremonies, they are better enabled to | 
judge whether death has really made its appearance or not. 
Among other methods of proof, the state of the sphincter ani is 
examined, which muscle, if still found contracted, they warm the 
body and endeavour to recall it to life; otherwise, after having 
washed the corpse with soap and water, they wipe it with linen 
cloths, wash it again with rose water and aromatic substances, 
cover it with a rich dress, put upon its head a cap ornamented with 
flowers, and extend it upon a carpet, placed it in the vestibule, or 
hall, at the entrance of the house. | 
Yours, etc. 
L. Lewis, M.D. 
123, Pall Mall. ‘ 
(To be continued). 
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ADDRESS TO THE POPE. 


We have much pleasure in publishing the following Address 
from the members of the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews, to his Holiness Pope Pius IX., which had been forwarded 


through Baron de Goldsmid. We understand that the document 
is from the pen of the Rev. D. W. Marks. try i 


To nis Hotiness Pore Pius IX, 

May it please your Holiness— : 
Many and important as are the services which, since the acces- 
sion of your Holiness to the Papal throne, you have rendered to 
to the cause of improvement in your dominions and in Europe; 


we, as a community of Israelites, although natives of a distant 


land, may be pardoned if we feel especial gratitude for the im- 

rovements which your Holiness has sanctioned in the position of 
the Jews of Rome; and if we respectfully ask permission to min- 
gle our thanks with those of your Hebrew subjects, set free by 


- your hands from the oppressive laws under which they and their 


ancestors had suffered for. ages. 
_ The past and the present condition of the Roman Jews is 
matter of interest alike to the historian and the philanthropist. 

So remote is the time when the Hebrews first settled in the 


metropolis of the ancient world, that the precise period cannot be 


determined with accuracy. Early in the reign of the Cesars, © 


Trastevere was thickly populated by Israelites, enjoying full pro- 


tection under the laws of the empire, and publicly worshipping 
their Maker according to their ancient customs. But when the 
_ spread of Christianity excited the fears of the Pagan emperors 
and kindled in their breasts the unhallowed flame of fanaticism, © 
Jews were mingled with Christians in one common proscription ; | 
and thus for a time they were closely drawn together as fellow- 
sufferers, persecuted for their faith 
_A brighter day soon dawned for Christianity, and raised her | 
from a dungeon to a throne. The persecuted Jews rejoiced at the 


emancipation of so many of their unhappy fellow-creatures, and 


hailed their advent to power as a favourable omen of their own || 
deliverance. But, alas! their misery, far from being ended, was || 


only rendered more intense. The Christians, so recently op- 


_ pressed themselves, forgot their companions in misfortune, and in 
their turn became their persecutors ; and the wretched Israelites, | 


seeing every avenue to humanity closed against them, could only 


- mourn in bitterness of spirit, and implore God to bestow upon |} 
them that mercy which they could not findin man. sj 
We will not wound the benevolent heart of your Holiness, by 

recalling to your mind the cruelties which Christian Europe in-— 

Hicted on our co-religionists during the middle ages; we prefer to | 

dwell with grateful recollection on the humanity displayed towards |} 


our brethren by many of the occupants of that throne which your 
Holiness so worthily fills, Would to God, that a similar’ benevo- 


lent spirit had uniformly distinguished the Popedom, and that the - 


oppressed of every creed might have found protection in the 


father of the Christian Church; but the ever-to-be-lamented 


bull of Pope Paul IV., immuring hundreds of Jewish families 


within the narrow confines ot the ‘Ghetto-—a bull which for 


three long centuries has produced the most appalling wretched- 


ness and disease, the frequent forerunners of premature death, 


must ever be regarded by the historian, as repugnant alike to the 
principles of religion, and the genius of civilisation. 
~ It has been reserved for 


have so long pressed them down, and to make manifest in the 
nineteenth century, that the laurels which are gathered in the 
field of human love, in “releasing the. prisoners from the dun- 
geon, and letting the oppressed go free,” are to be prized far above 
those which the victorious soldier culls on the battle-field. 
Faithful to the sacred trust with which princes are invested, 
when Providence commits to their care the welfare of thousands, 


your Holiness to render your reign 
illustrious, by relieving a persecuted race from the sufferings which | 
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placed at the head of a church. which: avowedly desires the dif- oe 


fusion of her own doctrines amongst mankind, your Holiness has, 
with that wisdom which characterises all the acts of your reign, 
made due allowance for the diversities of habit, early education, 
and preconceived opinions, all of which influence man’s religious 
belief; and you have benevolently resolved, that unavoidable dif- 
ferences of faith shall no longer be made the grounds for oppres- _ 
sion. Thus has your Holiness decreed, and the prison doors of 

the Ghetto have been opened; the Jew has been relieved from 
the shackles of centuries of persecution, has gone forth a com- 


| paratively free man, and human love has at last achieved a noble — 


triumph over unsocial prejudice. xin’ 
- Whilst the subjects of the Roman states are displaying the 
most affectionate attachment to their high-minded Sovereign 
Pontiff, and whilst all Italy is ringing with songs of gratitude to 
its moral regenerator, Europe at large, and most especially 
England, are watching with admiration the illustrious career of — 


|. your Holiness, and every heart in which human love dwells, is 


fervently praying that your noble exertions may be crowned by 


 guccess, | 


We also trust that we may be allowed to declare how warmly 


_ we participate in the sentiments thus cherished for your Holiness, 


and, as Israelites, we especially intreat you to accept once more 


the expressions of our heartfelt gratitude, for the amelioration you 


have so benevolently introduced into the condition of our fellow- 


worshippers. We rely with confidence on the proper spirit in 


which the Roman Jews will receive these marks of your Holi-— 
ness’ favour, and we venture to avow our conviction, that the 
loyalty and devotion with which they will rally round the Pon- 


tifical throne, will induce your Holiness to add progressively to _ 


their liberties and privileges, until they shall be placed on a foot- 


ing of equality with your Catholic subjects. 


_ On behalf of the Congregation of the West London Synagogue _ 


| of British Jews, — | 


We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 
With the most profound respect, 
Your Holiness’s faithful Servants, | 
Benjamin Mocatta, f{ Wardens of the 
-Freperick D. Synagogue. 
D. W. Marks, Chief Minister — 
of the Synagogue. 
London, August 20, 1847. 


CITY OF LONDON LIBRARY—PRESENT OF PHILIP 
SALOMONS, ESQ. 
At a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday last, Mr. John — 


Dixon, the Chairman of the Library Committee, brought up a report of 


the state and progress of their library from the Ist of June, 1840, to 


which he called the particular attention of the court. We give the fol- . 


lowing extract, which relates to the gift of Mr. Philip Salomons to the 
City of London, of the valuable library of his late respected father, _ 
“ Your committee consider it their duty, in a more special and em- 


_phatic manner, to call the attention of your Honourable Court to the — 
-munificent present of about 400 volumes of Hebrew and Rabbinical 


literature made by Philip Salomons, Esq. It is not within the scope 


of this report to particularise the whole of this magnificent collection. 


It may be sufficient to state, that it consists, amongst other things, of © 


The Mikrogedoleth,’ or by way of pre-eminence, ‘ The Great Convoca- 
_ tion,’ (?) being the Hebrew and Chaldee texts of the sacred Scriptures, with 


the various Glosses of the most eminent Jewish Rabbis, such as Aben 
Ezra, Rabbi Solomon Jarchi, Levi Ben Gerson, Kimchi, ete. ‘ The 
Mishna, or Traditions of the Fathers,'(?) and the *‘ Gemara, or Disputa- _ 
tions of the Jewish Doctors on the Mishna.’ ‘This work is in twelve 


~ large folio volumes. ‘ The Mishnaioth, or Talmud,(?) broken into the Six 


Sederoth, or Urders of which it consists.” The Commentary of Rabbi 


~ Isaac Abarbanel on the Pentateuch; the great work, ‘ Rabalphe’s(?) treat- 


ing of the Talmud, with the Gloss of Jarchi ;’(?) different edition of * The 
Pentateuch ;’ the book ‘ Tur,’ a juridical work of great authority; a 
fine copy of*the ‘ Bible,’ with a ‘ Rabbinical Gloss,’ (?) in eleven volumes ; 
and ‘ Buxton’s Hebrew Concordance,’ a work of estimation 
with seculars apd divines, These works are all in the Hebrew and 
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Rabbinical character, and are at present uncatalogued; but a reverend 
friend of the librarian, reader of the synagogue in St. Alban’s-place, 
has kindly promised to assist him in carefully constructing a proper 
catalogue.* Your committee, have directed them to be placed in a se- 


parate case by themselves, with the donor’s name at the top, and the | 


date of the donation.— (Loud cheering.) 

‘* Signed by every member of the committee.” | 

The report was received, and ordered to be printed, and a copy was 
directed to be sent to every member of the Court. 

Mr. Dixon then moved the following resolution :--‘* That this Court, 
referring to that part of the report presented to tha Court this day by 
the Library Committee, which relates to the munificent present by 
Philip Salomons, Esq., to the Guildhall Library, of 400 volumes of 
Hebrew and Rabbinical works, agree with the committee in the ex- 
pressions they have applied to this liberal gift, and approve of the 
directions given for deposit, resolving, moreover, that the thanks of this 
Corporation are due, and are hereby given to Philip Salomons, Esq., for 
this splendid donation ; and further, that this resolution, being recorded 


in the minutes of this Court, be especially communicated to Mr. Salo- — 


mons by the Town Clerk,” 8 
After some observations from several members, expressive of the 
sense entertained of Mr, Salomons’ liberality, and a discussion upon 


the Subject of adopung some more marked mode of showing the feeling © 


of the Corporation, the resolution was carried amidst great applause. 
Jt is to us a source of great pleasure, having been present at the pre- 


sentation of the report, to perceive, whenever occasion affords, the growing | 
liberality and good feeling maniiested towards the Jewish people. We 


were the wore particularly convinced of this “* great fact,” by perceiving 


~ the marked respect and attention shown to our co-religionist, Mr. b. 


S. Phillips, who we understand is on the library committee, when he 
addressed the council on the subject of the Broker’s rents, and the 
making the report special, a mode never before resorted to, was intended 
aiso as a Compliment to our respected co-religionist. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday evening, the 7th instant, being the commencement of 


the Session, Mr. Frederick Rowton delivered the first of three lectures 


The Genius and Writings of Charlies Dickens,” to a numerous 


audience, principally composed, however, of ladies. The talented 
tleman illustrated his remarks by numerous recitations, and was, during 
the delivery, repeatedly and deservedly applauded. In alluding to the cha- 
racter of Pecksniff, ie described him as the representative of one of those 
despicable charactuis who now-a-days neglect. talent if possessed by a 
poor man, but bend the knee and worship the man who’ may be desti- 
tute of every particle of sense and honesty, so that he be but the pos- 
sessor of gold. Alas! that in our enlightened age there should Be so 
Many read. Pecksniffs. | | 
— Mr. itowton, at the conclusion of his lecture, took occasion to offer a 
few observations upon the present condition of the literary institutions 
of the Metropolis, and of the importance of supporting and extending 
them, Ile said, that it gave him great gratificauon to see so large an 


audience at the commencement of the Session, for it not only gave 


assurance that a warm feeling of interest existed in this particular Io- 
stitution, bat it gave a flat contradiction to the assertion which of late 
had been often repeated, to the effect, that literary institutions generally 
were on the decline’ Mr. Rowton went on to say, that he believed the 
assertion originated in the fact, that within the last month, two of the 


*Metropolitan institutions had been broken up, ‘Now, not to men- 


tion,” said the lecturer, * that these two societies were the very smallest 
in the Metropolis, the plain tact was, that they failed because they weve 
‘not established on a proper basis. The foundation was not broad 
enough. Scctarian views and feelings had crept into the system of 
management, and consequently they met the fate which is to be ex- 
pected in houses divided against themselves. As to the failure of lite- 
— fary institutions generally, the idea was absurd. So longas the soul 


* The queries appended to the English titles of the works above-named, 
which we copied trom the daily journals, are ours. Not that we question 
thelr correctness, as we heard @ mere tyro in Hebrew literature, on reading 
these titles, exciaim, “* This is too bad!” The author of these mutilations 
does not even appear to know that mikra means scripture. His Hebrew 
learning appears to be confined to the prayer book (where the term mikra 
appeers in the sense of convocation), and not to have extended to the book 
of Nehemia, where he would have discovered that mikra signifies also 
scripture, Whoever contrived, ‘* by way of pre-eminence,” to give these 
rities, was evidently not very * pre-eminent” in his acquaintance with the 
origival language of scripture.—Kp. Jew. Curon, 


- or contaminated it with sectarian principles, 


derived knowledge, so long would the institutions which disseminated 
knowledge be eagerly resorted to: and only when they withheld truth, 
would they fail. Societies 
of this kind must be built upon the broadest possible foundation. They 


should be open to persons of all creeds, climes, and ciasses: only under 


such circumstances would they become prosperous; only under such > 
circumstances would they fulfil their design. They were established 
neither to promote sectarian views, nor Class interes!s ; but to elevate 
the intellectual and moral character of all classes of people, and to 
extend the principles of universal benevolence. The promoters of 
literary institutions in other places should come to Sussex-Hall for a 
lesson. They would there see an exaniple, which he (Mr. R.) was 
proud to offer for their imitation; an example which, if followed, could 
not fail to preserve and extend other institutions, as it had preserved — 
and extended theirs.” | 


_ 


FORM OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE ABUNDANT 
HARVEST, 
TO BE USED IN ALL THE SYNAGOGUES OF THE BRITISH. EMPIRE 
IN CHARGE OF THE CHIEF RABBI. OCTOBER 17TH, 5608, 


— O Lord, Creator of the Universe ! in Thy hand are the revo- 


lutions of the seasons, and the laws of all nature. In Thy temple 


all pay Thee homage ; every creature deciareth Thy glory ; every 
living being, every animal, every plant, maketh known Thy power, | 
Behold, our heart overfloweth with, and our lips utter, Thy praise. 


We acknowledge with thanks, O Lord, that Thou hast crowned the 


year with Thy goodness, and enriched the soil by thy paths; 


Thou hast given food to the hungry, and satisfied the fainting 


soul; Thou hast filled our barns with corn, and replenished our 
stores with abundance of food. 
We remember the days when the winter was approaching, and 


fear and trembling seized us: then the sower went forth mourn. 


impending calamity. 


ful, afraid lest his toil should be fruitless; we all dreaded the 
But, if Thou didst abandon us for one 
short moment, Thy mercy is everlasting. Thou hast heard the — 
croans of the afflicted, and commanded deliverance throughout 
the land. ‘Thou hast visited the ground and watered it; the — 
earth hath renewed her youth; she hath brought forth her pro- | 


duce and yielded her fruit. Sorrow hath fled, and joy is come | 


| in its place; every animated being exulteth and shouteth aloud. 


What now shall we speak before Thee, in beholding Thy 


wondrous works, O Thou who art perfect in knowledge? 
hold, Thou hast not done unto us according to our sins, and not 


requited us according to our iniguities; but Thou hast had a 


father’s compassion on us; Thou hast been true to the established - 


laws of the harvest, and remembered Thy faithful kindness which - 


_ is everlasting, seeing that we are helpless and beings of flesh. 


Merciful ‘and gracious God! as Thou hast done wondrously, | 
even so continue Thy mercy unto us; let not Thy kindness de- 
part, nor Thy covenant be removed; let us enjoy the goodness 


| of Thy earth; may every man go forth to his task rejoicing, — 


and carry home the fruit of his labour. May peace flourish in- 


the land, may every heart be moved to benevolence; may love 


and truth meet, and righteousness and peace kiss each other; to — 
the joy of every upright man, and for the well-being of Thy 
people, who wait for Thy salvation from Zion. Amen. tis 


|| PRAYER TO BE SAID AT THE SEPHARDIM SYNA- 


GOGUE, ON SABBATH, SIXTH OF HESHVAN. 


Composed by the Rev. D. Meldola, Presiding Rabbi. 


O Lory! the God of the whole earth; the Lord of Hosts is 
Thy name: Thine eyes are continually upon all Thv works, and 
Thy mercy extendeth to all Thy creatures. Thou art the Maker 
of all, the Supporter and Upholder of all things. It is Thou that 
givest corn and food to preserve them alive. Thou hast pre- 
pared of Thy goodness for every living thing a sufficiency of 
provision to feed them, that each may have an allowance of food: 
for Thou art the Preserver of them all. 


We acknowledge, O Lord God, that our transgressions have 
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ustly withholden good things from us; and for this was the 
earth stayed from yielding her abundance. For,O Lord, we have 


transgressed ; we have rebelled against Thee. But Thou savest 


them who trust in Thee. To Thee belong mercies and forgive- 
ness: and, therefore, hast Thou looked upon us in our afflictions, 
and hast not despised the tears and prayers which. in the day of 
straitness and trouble we offered unto Thee. As the eyes of 
servants look up to their masters, so we sought Thee: and in the 
infinite benevolence of Thy character Thou hast mercifully re- 
warded us. Thou hast spared us in not bringing upon us a 

recurrence of the evils which, because of our sins, we had too 
much reason to apprehend, but hast turned our sorrow into joy ; 
for Thou hast heard the voice of our supplications; Thou hast 
renewed the vigour of the earth—hast healed her breach—- 


hast removed her sterility — and hast caused her again to bring — 


forth abundantly, so that the land is no longer desolate. 

O Lord, Most High, we come into Thy presence to praise Thy 
name for this Thy mercy. How great is the beneficence which 
herein Thou hast shewn towards us. Thou hast put forth Thy 
hand to deliver us from the evil arrows of famine. |} 
heavens Thou hast sent a plentiful rain upon all lands, and hast 
caused the healing sun to shine upon them. Thou hast poured 


Thy spirit upon the seed of the field and Thy blessing upon the | 
offspring of the earth, and hast caused it abundantly to yield its || _ 


stores for the sustenance of Thy creatures. 
And now, O Lord, through Thy 
have become full of wheat, and the people of all lands rejoice. 


_ wherefore Thy name shall be blessed in the great Congregation : | 


we will praise Thee, for though Thou wast angry with us, Thine 
anger is turned away, and Thou dost comfort us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE MISS AGUILAR. ie 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — 


~Sir,—As it is your principle to deal out justice impartially to || 


all, I trust you will correct an error of vour last impression, into 


which you were, no doubt, inadvertently led, by classing the name 


of Mocatta amongst the rich and influential Jewish families who 
had manifested little or no sympathy for the late Miss Aguilar. I 


can positively state, that Mr. Moses Mocatta, of Russell-square, 
was for many years a warm admirer of the deceased authoress; } 


| GRAND LODGE OF BERLIN.—JEWS' FREE- 


that he was instrumental in promoting the publication of “ Israel 
Defended,” and in distributing that work gratuitously to the 


Jewish public. It is also just to add, that Mr. Mocatta was the 
first to wait on Miss Aguilar after the appearance of “ The Jewish | 
Faith,” to consult her wishes as to a testimonial being presented — 


to her, the subscription for which Mr. M. was prepared to head. 
Miss Aguilar, however, declined this generous offer, being appre- 
hensive that any active step taken by one of the excommu- 
nicated, might injure the sale of her work amongst the excom- 
municators, SusscriBer. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that the Annual General 
of this Congregation was holden on Sunday, the 26th | 
ult., when the following members were elected Honorary officers | 


Meeting 


_ for the ensuing year. LN 
Mr. Nathan Mayer, President; Joel Benjamin, Treasurer; 
Edward Marks, Treasurer of the burial-ground. 
The retiring officers. were awarded the best thanks of the 


meeting for their zeal and activity in watching over the interests | 


of the Congregation. 

, I am, dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 
(By Order) I. Levy, Secretary. 
Synagogue Chambers, New Hebrew Congregation. 

Manchester, October 11, 5608—1847. 


From Thy 


great kindness, the floors ||’ 


tion to the truth as can be obtained. 


THE LATE CITY ELECTION. 
Sirn,—For the enclosed, I am indebted to one of the most active 
and zealous of the friends of the Liberal cause; and as it may tend to 
shew the untruth of the report promulgated at the close of the 
last election, that the defeat of the fourth Liberal candidate, Sir 
George Larpent, was owing to the Jewish electors violating their 
promises, and voting for their own candidate in preference to the 
four Liberals, I have forwarded it to you for insertion, = 
In no district of the city was there such a uniform system of 
voting adopted as in the wards undermentioned ; the number of 
split votes, or votes variously divided among the Liberal candi- 
dates, was in no case less than in those wards; but in several 


| Liberal districts it was very much greater, varying below one-third 


of the entire number of Liberal votes, while in the ward of Port- 
soken, the relative number is only one-sixth. 
If the above be not strictly correct, it is as near an approxima-— 


Little Britain. M. 
ALDGATE AND BILLINGSGATE. 
@ SiS IB 
Voted for the Four ........ }201 201 201 201 112 112 112/112) — 
Split 69 48 39 59 86 17 | 36/18 | 10 
‘1976 251 241 274 207 129 148 ‘130! 12 
 PORTSOKEN, 
si 
21:8 
Voted for the Four ........ 259 | 259 | 41 41 41 41 5 
Split Votes.......... 45 | 39 | 24] 43/30) 11) 18) 9 | 6 | 
| 298 316! 56/51) 7. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASONRY. 

The following extract from the Quarterly Report of the Grand 

Lodge of England, contains the official letter received by the 

Lodge from the Grand Lodge of Berlin, alluded to in our No. of 

The M. W. Grand Master announced that, since the last ~ 

Quarterly Communication, he had received a letter from the 


Grand Lodge Royal York at Berlin, which the Grand Secretary 


would read for their information, viz. 


3rd May, 1847. 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, wer 
Much honoured and dear Brother, 

By direction of the Grand Lodge of Prussia, denominated 


Royal York to Friendship, | have the honour to inform your 


Lordship, that at a Meeting of the Grand Masters’ Union, which 
took place on the 12th February last, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Prussia in the chair, it has been proposed to submit to 
the three Grand Lodges in the Prussian Monarchy, that hereafter 
an examination as to the religious belief of visiting brethren shall 
not be called for. 

In consequence whereof, the Grand Lodge of Prussia deno- 


-mivated Royal York to Friendship has directed her Branch 


Lodges, in accordance witb the Protocol of her Meeting this day. 
“ That in future they will only observe that visiting Brethren 
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be porn with correct certificates of rightful and perfect 
St. John’s Lodges.” 
- This Grand: Lodge and its most Worshipful Grand Master, 
Brother Link, desire to be remembered to your Lordship and the 
Grand of England with brotherly respect, and I have the 
honour to be, with distinguished esteem, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master, 
Your Lordship s true and sincere Brother, 
(Signed) oo 


Grand Secretary to the Grand Lelge of Prussia denominated 


Royal York to Friendship. © 


Rerorm in THE SynaGocue Government.—lIn reference 
to our report of the proceedings at the vestry meeting of the 
Great Synagogue, on Tuesday the th inst., a correspondent in- 


- forms us, that we were in error in stating that the resolution to 


add TEN free members to the vestry by election was carried as an 


amendment by Mr. B. W. Aarons, but that it passed on a propo- - 


sition by Mr. Lewis Jacobs, one of the wardens of the synagogue. 


We, however, deem it necessary to state, that, as it is our duty to 


report every meeting that may interest the Jewish public, we 


gather from those parties present such information as they may — 


be willing to afford us. Let the executive admit the press to their 


vestry meetings, and they will find no causé for of 
incorrect 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


by the Rev. Mr. Oxlee—‘A friend to improvement,” | 
Win Rheinlander,’’?’ Manchester—<Acrostic, by J. M. Bristol, with (other 


matter, are unavoidably deferred to our next No. 
The report of the Brethren in our next, 


DISEASED « ‘MEALTHY LIVES 


“ASSURED. 


MEDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 


25, Pall Mall, London, Nassau Street, | 
— Grosse Gallengasse, Frankfort & Barsen Passage, Hamburg. 


Subscribed Capital £500,000. 


AIS OFFICE was Established in 1841, and POSSe3ses tables Naas on a 


scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 


Policies of twelve months standing are not affected by suicide, dusting, 
etc., and Assigned Policies are valid from the date thereof, should death Le 


ensue from any of these causes. 


Policies issued by this Society give the Peak whose life is. assured per- a 


mission to go atany time beyond the limits of Europe; on the payment of 


Policy at the time when first issued, 


HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreien Climates, are Assured 
and at lower rates than at most other offices; and a_ 
capital of HALF-A-MILI ION sterling, fully subscribed, affords a complete 


with as much facility 


guarantee for the fulfilment of the Com pany’ s engagements, | 


Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, postage free, a 
application to any of the Society’s Agents, or to Francis G. P. Neison, 


25 5, Pall Mall, Lowden. 


man, and Three other active Young Men, who fully understand the 


New and Second-Hand Trade, at Myers’s, 27, Wigmore-Street, Cavendish- 


vuare. 
None but those whose character will bear the strictest scrutiny need 
apply. 


dust Published by ae 
RABBI ABRAHAM BE LAIS, 
TREASURBR TO THE Bey or Tunis, AND Rina 
or NICE. 


\s ODE in Hebrew and English, on the late Election ofthe Baron 

Lionel de Rothichild, M.P., on the success of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 

recent mission to France in the affairs of the Jews of Damascus, and on the 
liberal-minded Pope Pius 1X., the friend of the Jews. 


Also, 8 PRAYER in Hebrew and English, for the above distinguished 
men, a8 well as for Her Majesty, the Queen, ier Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, and the Royal Family. 

To be bad of the Author, Rabbi Abrabam Belais, 7, 
Aldgate. | 


Mitre-Square, 


| 


certain, but small aod fixed rates of premium, which are indorsed on the |] 


| 


IMMEDIATELY, a very clever Clothes Sales- 


“admitted. 


Committee Room, Oct. 12, 1847... 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION 


Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street. 
FOURTH. SESSION. 


PHE DISCUSSION CLASS will hold its first Meeting this 


Session in the Theatre of the Institution, on Sunday Evening, the 17th 
of October, and will continue to meet on every succeeding Sunday, at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, during the Winter Session, when the following 
subjects will be proposed for discussion; — 


or SUBJECTS. 


1. Is there a,tendency in Education to unfit Man for any useful Coeupe. 
tion in Society ? Mr. J. Mottram. 


2, What is the true purpose of Discussion Societies, and how i 1S that | 


best attained? Mr. J. Lambe. 
. Have Hereditary Honours a pernicioustendency? Mr. P. Barnett, | 
? Who was the greater man, Cromwell or Napoleon ? Mr. I. L. Craw- 


cour. 


5. Will Modern Civilisation be perpetuated ? 
6. Didthe Policy of Louis XIV. tend to the advancement of Civilisation ? 


Mr. Leon Isaacs. 


7. Is Crime the result of Individual Depravity, or caused by the i imper- 
fectious of our social system? Mr. DeLara. 
 &. Arethe characteristics of the present era favourable to. the develop. 
ment of Poetic Genius? Mr. Sampson Samuel. 

9. That the Abolition of Capital Pualgbment would tend to the in- 


- erease of crime, be highly ampOmtEC, and adverse to the ends of Justice, 
Mr. M. S. Oppenheim. 


10. Is War a necessary evil? Mr. J. Mottram. 


: 11. Are the ends of justice best attained by Trial | by Jury ? Mr A ee 
Lambe. 


-}2. Are Revolutions (popular, political, and social Sy productive of benefit 
to mankind? Mr.I. L. Crawcour. 


13. Was the reign: of Henry Vill. the most despotic in English history 2 : 
Barnett. 


14. Were the measures of Gregory VII. effectual in promoting his” 


object, viz.—the aggrandisement and of the Church ? Mr. 
Asher. 


15. Are the principles of Democracy progressing ? & | 
16. Has the French Revolution been productive of benefit to Mankind? 


17. Did Catherine de Medici deserve the obloquy with which her 
has been loaded? 


18. Will Education eradicate Crime? 
19, Is there a tendency to constant improveability i in nature! 


Every Member and Subscriber is entitled to attend the Meetings of the 


class, and to introduce two Ladies or one Gentleman, not Members of the | 


Institution. 


Member and Subscsiber will be furnished with | a transferable 


ticket for the — without the pean of which, no visitors will be 


“ISAAC LIONEL CRAWCOUR, 
Hon. Sec. to the Class. | 
MORRIS Ss. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE SCHOOL. 
Sepr. 1, 1846. 


PATRONS: 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
PATRONESSES: 
Baroness de Rothschild, 
Lady Montefiore, 
a Visiting Committee of Ladies. 


HE COMMITTEE give Notice that a PUBLIC EXAMINATION of the 
PUPILS will shortly take place, and that H.R. H. the Duke of Cam- 


_ bridge has been pleased to signify his intention of being present. 


The Rev. the Chief Rabbi will address the Assembly on the occasion, and 
put the Pupils under examination. | 
Further: particulars will be duly announced. 
By ELLIS. A. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary. 


LARGE Wholesale House in Usados, in the General Faney 


44. Trade, has a vacancy for a Youth (who will have to board and lodge 


with his friends) to be Articled to them fora few years. 


Address, in Applicant’s own writing, stating Age and any other pal 


— ticulars, to A. B., at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. No 


premium required, 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Lo 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and published J 
-Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 
‘Friday, October 15, 1847. 


W. Brittain, ll, 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. 
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